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REVIEW OF q HE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 


Conquest of Port-au-Prince.—Further reinforcements.—Great 
mortality among the treops.—General White sweceeded by 
Brigadier General Hornock.— Leogane taken by the negroes. — 
Successes of Lieutenant Col. Brisbane in Artibonite. —Insur- 
rection of mulattoes at Si. Mare.—Rigaud attacks Fort Bizot- 
ton—takes Fort Tiburon. ~-Conspir acy of the French against 
the British at St. Marc, and at Port-au-Prince —Lieutenant 
Colonels Brisbane and Markham killed.—British reinforce- 
ments. — Ravages of disease.—Mujor General Williamson, 
Commander in chief, succceded by Major General Forbes.— 
The Spanish part of Jlwyti ceded to the French Republic. 
--Reinforcements under Brigadier General Howe.—Leogane 
fortified by the Mulattres. —Major General Simcoe succeeds to 
the chief command.— Toussant appointed by the. French Go- 
vernment General in Chief.—General Whyte succeeds General 
Simcoe, anil is soon succeeded by Brigadier General Maitland. 
—rHayti wholly evacuated by the British troops. 


The fate of Port-au-Prince was now decided. It was 
evacuated by the enemy on the 4th of June; and both the 
town and the shipping in the harbor were preserved from 
conflagration, although the republican commissioners had 
given orders and made preparations for their being set on 
fire. The commissioners with many of their adherents, 
made their escape to the mountains. 

Inthe harbor were found two-and-twenty top-sail vessels, 
fully laden with sugar, indigo, and coffee, of which thir- 
teen were from three to five hundred tons burthen, and the 
remaining nine, from one hundred and fifty te three hun- 
dred tons; besides seven thousand tons of shipping in bal- 
last; the value of all which, ata moderate computation 
could not be far short of 400,000 pounds sterling, one hun- 
dred and thirty one pieces of cannon regularly mounted in 
batteries were on the lines. 

A large booty was conveyed away by the commissioners 
on two hundred mules, besides which they had nearly two 
thousand persons in their train. Finding the people of co- 
for possessed of the whole natural strength of the island, 
under the mulatto Rigaud, and a negro named Tous 
sant L’Ouverture, they soon after quitted the colony alto- 
gether for France, where they received from the govern- 
ment a sanction of their proceedings. 

Immediately after the capture of the town, the same 
dreadful disease, which had been so prevalent in the pre- 
ceding autumn, renewed its destructive progress among the 
troops. The British Commanders found it necessary to 
Strengthen the lines; and raise additional intrenchments on 
that side of the town which fronts the mountains; ia corse- 
quence of which, the soldiers were compelled to dig the 
ground in the day, an¢ to perform military duty in the night, 
€Xposed to the burning rays of the sun; and to the noxious 
dews and heavy rains of theclimate. Most of these mev 
had been confined six months on ship-board, without fresh 
Provisions or exercise, and hence the garrison was daily 
dminished and enfeebled, The French troops suffered 





almost as much as the British: otucs ise Port-au-Prince 
would have been soon retaken. 

The arrival of a reinforcement from the Windward is 
lands on the 8th of June, contributed to the rapid increas: 
and aggravation of their miseries. It coasisted of eight 
flank companies belonging to the 22d, 23d, 35th, and 4lst 
regiments arrived at Port-au-Prince, under the command of 
Lieutenani-Colonel Lennox, They consisted, on their em- 
barkation, of about seventy men each, but the aggregate 
number, when landed, was not quite three hundred. Up- 
wards of one hundred of their number were buried in the 
deep, in the short passage between Guadaloupe and Jamai- 
ea, and one hundred and fifty more were left ina dying 
state at Port Royal. Such was the mortality, after their ar- 
rival, that no less than forty officers, and upwards of six 


hundred rank and file met ap untimely death in the short | j 


space of two months. 

General Whyte, whose health was much impaired, now 
returned to Europe, and about the middle of September, 
was succeeded in the Command by Brigadier-General Hor- 
peck; who possessed the requisite qualifications for such a 
station, but had peculiar difficu!ties to encounter. The on- 
ly reinforcement which followed him, being fifty men from 
Jamaica, and no other troops arriving for seven months af- 
ter, he was compelled to act chifly on the defensive. The 
roulattoes under Rigaud, gained possession of Leogane, and 
put to death all the French Planters who fell into their 
power. 

This was followed by other reverses. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brisbane, with only eighty British, and about eleven bun- 
dred colonial troops, had obtained great successes in the 
plain of Artibonite; the negroes had been routed in vari- 


, | ous quarters; and the mulatto inhabitants of the town of St. 


Mare had entered into engagements of neutrality. But 
while Colonel Brisbane was pursuing his successes at a dis- 
tance, having leftin St. Marc only asmall garrison of abou! 
forty British soldiers, the men of color violated their 
promises, took up arms, and. put to death all who fell 
io their way, whom they considered as enemies to the 
French Republic.. The garrison saved themselves by 
taking refuge in a fort, from which they were relieved by a 
frigate from the Mole of Cape St. Nicholas. Colonel Bris- 
hane soon after returned, and recovered possession of the 
town, but lost all the advantages he had gained on the plain, 
and the negroes were emboldened to proceed to more ac- 
tive and vigorous hostilities. 

Rigaud, who commanded in the south, made a bold ef 
fort which if successful, must have been followed by the 
speedy conquest of Port-au-Prince. On theéth of Decem- 
ber, three columas of his troops, amounting to two thov- 
sand men, attacked Fort Bizotten; but were defeated with 
great slaughter. Not discouraged by this failure, the mu- 
latto chief made immediate preparations for the recovery u! 
Tivuron. The armament, consisting of a brig of sixteer 
guns, and three schooners of fourteen guns each, with 
military force of three thousand men, of various colors, 
sailed from Aux Cayes on the 23d of December. They 











reacued Tiburon, and commenced the attack on the 25th of 
the same month. The garrison, consisting of only four 
hundred and eizhty mea, principally colonists, dcfended the 
fort for four days; when three hundred of thew having fal- 
len, the survivors, with great braverv, fought their way for 
five miles through the enemy, till they reached Irois. 

While the British commanders were fully employed in re- 
sisting the attack of open enemies,they were in danger of fall- 
ing Victims to the treachery of professed friends. Soon after 
Colonel Brisbane had driven the mulattoes from St. Mare, a 
conspiracy was formed against his life by'some of the white 
inhabitants who had placed themselves under British protec- 
tion. It was must seasonably detected and defeated. About a 
month after, a more daring and extensive plot was discover 
ed at Port-au-Prince; where some of the French inhabitants 
intended to sicze the garrison, and put all the English to 
death. Twenty of the conspirators were tried by a coun- 
cil of war, composed of the principal commanders, naval 
and military; amovg whom were five French deid officers. 
They were all cundemned to death; and filieen of them 
were accordingly shot on the 18th of Febrigary, 1795, 

Colone) Brisbane, however did not long survive his nar- 
row escape of assassination; being killed while out on wre- 
cruiting party.in the begimming of March. By his@eath tie 
British i yti sustained a joss ubt easily to be re- 
paired. ee 

In thi oes again laid siege to Fort Bizot- 
ton, and in repulsed. Their colors and five pieces 
of cannodr were taken, and six hundred of them were slaia. 
The Britsh had to lament the fate of Lieutenant Colone) 
Markham, wiio fell io attacking one of the advanced posts of 
the besiegers. 

About ine end of April, the British troops were reinforce. 
ed by the arrival of the Sist and 96th, and a few of the 82d 
regiments: but they were immediately incapacitated for ac- 
tion by the pestilential disease, from which many of them 
were never to recover, The remainder of the 82d regi- 
ment arrived in the month of August; they were attacked 
by the same distemper, and of nine hundred and eighty, 
only thgee hundred and fifty remained alive at the end of six 
weeks. 

The operations during this summer were under the direc- 
tion of Major-General Williamson, the governor of Jamaice j 
who having been appointed commander-in-chief of ali the 
British possessions in the West Indies, arrived ai Port-au- 
Pince in the month of May. He lost no time in endeavoring 
to strengthen that capital; and proceeded to establish a long 
chain of posts across mountains and plains, extending from 
St. Mare to Cape Tiburon. The number of English troops 
vot veing sufficient to occupy those stations, various corps of 
vegroes were formed, many of whoga were purchased from 
Fresch planters for the purpose, and placed under the com. 
mand of regular «flicers; but the little efficiency of these 
corps disappointed the hopes entertained respecting them, 
and proved very inadequate to the expense of their forma- 
ion and support. After a few months spent in measures of 












preparatiqn and precaution, Genera! Williamson was age” 
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ceeded by Major-General Forbes, who followed up the ar- 
rangement of his predecessor, strengthening the cordons, 
and augmenting the forces by every means he could employ. 
He was particularly careful to secure the frontiers of Mire- 
ballais and Bangca, to maintain a communicatian with the 
Spanish part of the island, for the purpose of procuring cat- 
4ie and other necessary supplies. 

This year witnessed the termination of the war between 
France and Spain. By the ninth article of the treaty of 
peace between those powers, concluded‘on the 22d of July, 
the king of Spain, for himself and his successors relinquished 
all right to the Spanish part of Hayti, ceding it to the 
French republic in perpetual sovereignty:—a month after 
the ratification of the treaty should be known in the is- 
land, the Spanish troops were to be in readiness to evacuate 
the places, ports, and establishments which they then occu- 
pied, iv order to give them up to the French troops as 30o0n 
as they should arrive to take possession of them:—these 
places were to be delivered up with all the cannons and 
stores which should be in them atthe moment when the 
treaty should be known in the is!and:—and the inhabitants 
of the ceded territory, who should prefer removing with 
their property into the dominions of the king of Spain, 
were to be at liberty to do so, within the space of a year 
from the date of the treaty. 

Towards the close of this year, the British Government 
having determined on a vigorous effort to revive the droop- 
ipg cause ir, Hayti, dispatched a reinforcement of about 
seven thousand troops, under the command of Brigadier- 
General Howe. But the voyage was stormy and disastrous; 
more than six months elapsed, between their departure from 
Cork, and their arrival at. the Mole of St. Nicholas: and 
then they were under the necessity of remaining on board 
the transports for several weeks. Such a force, at an early 
period of the war, would probably have been sufficient for 
the entire subjugation of the colony, but was now incompe- 
tent to maintain the ground still possessed, against the pow- 
er and discipline of their adversaries. 


The town of Leogane being left by the English in a de- 
fenceless state, the mulattoes surrounded it with a palisaded 
ditch, and began to tortify the harbor. General Forbes, 
regarding it as a station of considerale importance, at- 
tempted to dislodge them; but, for want of artillery was 
obliged to retire with great loss. Bombarde was invested 
by a body of British troops, and immediately surrendered 
by eapitalation; but was soon after evacug igaud at- 
tacked the post at Irois, and was repu! besieged 
had a bundred men killed and wounde latter of 
whom was Major-General Bowyer, the co nt. 








The British force became daily more and more languid, 
and the spirit of the enemy more confident and enterpri- 
zing. Hostilities wece carried almost to the capital itself 
in the immediate vicinity of which, the mulattoes displayed 
the greatest activity, erecting batteries and fortifying posts 
without the Jeast interruption from the English, though 
within four miles of their head quarters. 


In this situation of affairs, the British Government deter- 
miced on confiding the chief command to General Simcoe, 
an officer of great skill andlong experience. He landed at 
St. Nicholas Mole, in March 1797, and without loss of time, 
entered on the business of his arduous commission. In the 
same month, the negro, Toussant L’Ouverture, was appoint- 
ed by the Prench government, geneva!l-in-chief of the ar- 
mies in Hayti; an appointment which in reality was mere- 
Iv an honorary sanction of the power be had long exercised. 
He continued to display the same activity, courage, and ta- 
lent, which bad hitherto distinguished him; so that General 
Simcoe found him a most powerful opponent. He menaced 
the frontier post of Mireballais; and, to avoid falling into 
his hands the English garrison at once evacuated it, and re- 
tired to Port-au-Prince, abandoning to tie enemy the fertile 
plain of the Cu} de Sac, and relinquishing the cemmunica- 
tion with Banica, and the Spanish part of the isl@nd, 


On the other hand, the negroes were driven from their 
pests in the vicivity of Port-au-Prince: Rigaud was repu!s 
ed in another attack on the English post at Irois; and Tous- 
sant himself- was repulsed from tie town of St, Mare. 


purchased, and the strength of the British in the isiand 
was daily diminishiog. 

Weary of this petty warfare, General Simcoe left the is- 
land in August and returned to England. His place was fil- 
Jed by Major-General Whyte. Major-General Nesbit was 
soon after appointed to this difficult station, but died before 
he could enter upon it: By his death, the command devolv- 
ed on the Honorable Brigadier General Maitland, who ar- 
rived at Port-au-Prince in April, 1798. This officer was 
well qualified, by military skill, as well as local experience, 
for the situation in which he was placed: but the British 
government had been too fully occupied with the politics 
and hostilities of Europe, te give much attention to Hayti, 
or to send thither such an additional force as could justify 
any rational hopes of ultimate success. 

General Maitland soon perceived that it only remained 
for him to terminate the career of disappointment and dis- 
comfiture, by retiring from the scene of so many disasters, 
with the best grace in his power. Having agreed with the 
enemy on a month’s truce, and stipulated for the security of 
all the friends of the English, he evacuated Port-au-Prince, 
and retired to Jeremie. Afterwards he retired, with the 
remainder of his force to the Mole, where he concluded his 
negociations with Toussant; giving up all the pogsessions of 
the English, together with their colonial black troops, and 
entering into some commercial stipulations, which recogni- 
zed Hayti as an independant and neutra! power. 

Such was the conclusion of an enterprize, which, ab- 
stracted from all considerations of justice and humanity, 
and examined only by the rules of political prudence, ought 
never tu have been undertakén. If the object of the British 
ministry was in reality what was professed, to obtain pos- 
session of the whole of the French part of the island, the 
means employed, in comparison with the numbers and exer- 
tions of the inhabitants, were altogether contemptible. If 
their real object was to preserve the British islands from 
the revolutionary spirit, and to prevent their separation 
from the mother country, the sacrifices made were too im- 
mense for the value of those colonies ever to repay. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

Mr. Editov:—I am a regular reader of your pa- 
per, and am much pleased witb the principles and 
doctrines it inculcates. It has, however, appeared 
to me the that, great cause you are advocating, suf- 
fers much loss from a too prevalent disposition in 
inany of its friends lamenting the evil with folded 
arms,—as though they were looking for some su- 
pernatural means, to bring about ends, that ac- 
cording to my views, can only be effected by the 
application of natural means—that is, the BALLOT 
pox. ‘This is the lever, and the only effectual one, 
that can remove the evil that oppresses and de- 
grades the slave holding states: the evil will 
certainly not be removed, until our laws, respect- 
ing negro slavery, are in some way amended;— 
and how are they to be amended, unless we elect 
law makers, who enter into our feelings, and are 
disposed to make these amendments ? 

It is ascertained, that a large majority ef the voters, 
not only in the city of Baltimore, but throughout 
the state, are non-slave holders--now to me no- 
thing cap be more manifest, than that the interest of 
every one of these al least, would be promoteds by 
the abolition of slavery; if any one doubts it, and 
would travel threagh, and examine into the condi- 
tion of the middling and laboring classes of the 
population composing the free states, and contrast 
them, with the same class in the slave states, all 
doubts would instantly vanish.— Then why should 
we, who are the majerity, suffer this inconvenience 
(say nothing about the evil) to exist, when we have 
the physical means in our power to remove it? 
} For my own par’, I am tired of arguing this 
question, especiaily, as no person on the other side, 
in this enlightened day, can produce any thing 
worth calling an argument in opposition to it. 1 
am not disposed to treat lightly the religious exer- 





Tivege inconsiderable advantages, buwevér, were dearly 


cises and moral lectures of such philanthrophists as 


think #t their duty to be thus exercised: we are told 





n —— 
that there is atime for all things, and I wou!d there. 
fore respectfully impress it on the consideration of 
every one, who with me deplore this evil, to unite 
our undivided strength, whenever an opportunit 
presents, to exercise the right of suffrage, wheth. 
er it be in electing a state Legislator, a Congress: 
man, or a President, or indeed any civil officer be 
his grade what it may, to give the decided prefer. 
ence to that candidate, who may appear most like. 
ly to carry our views in this all important subject 
into effect. 
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FEMALE PHILANTHROPY. 


The following is‘ The First Report of the Female Soci 

the Relief of British Negro Slaves” * vinded to in teen 
numbes of the Genius of Universal emancipation. Wi! bot 
American Ladies fee] animated with the virtuous and 
triotic sentiments thus promulgated by their Philanthropi 
sisters in England and imitate their noble example?—ap 
will not their brethren in principle, also be cheered u 
the occasion? I know there are many females in North 
Carolina and New Jersey who will 1espond to the langu 
here used in terms of strict accordance:—would that the 
same might be said of those in other states. This Report 
cannot fail of being interesting to every reader. 


Ed. G. U. Eman, 
REPORT, &c. 

A few individuals who commiserated the unhap- 
py condition of British Negro Slaves, and wished 
to “remember those in bonds, as bound with them,” 
and who particularly felt for the degraded condi- 
tion of their own sex,* ranked as they are, in the 
West India Colonies, with the beasts of the field— 
determined to endeavour to awaken (at least in the 
bosom of English women) a deep and lastmg com- 
passion, not only for the bodily sufferings of female 
Slaves, but for their moral degradation, being well 
aware, that whether Slavery be, or be not, repug- 
nant to the principles of Christianity, such Slavery 
as that which now exists in our Colonies, should 
have the prayers of all Christians, and the best ex- 
ertions of every Briton, united against it, that “ they 
who name the name of Christ may depart from” 
this “ iniquity.” 

The agents of the Society feel encouraged to 
hope, that their efforts may hasten the time, when 
every lover of his country, who in this humane and 
enlightened age, is still insensible to the wrongs of 
our enslaved fellow-subjects, will be eager to assist 
in breaking their bonds; and when even the Propri- 
etors of Slaves will themselves use their best exer 
tions for the speedy and utter extinction of British 
Colonial Slavery. 

Anothe? object of this Society was, if possible, to 
exempt others (and especially the guilty purchasers 
and possessors* of the bodies and souls of men,) 
from the crime of pleading for and encouraging, 
and perpetuating, a system which Paley calls “the 
most merciless and tyrannical that was ever “ toler 
ated on the face of the earth.” 

They hoped, also that if the following considera 
tions were once realized, and brought home to the 
hearts and understandings of English gentlemen, 
viz: that Negro women “have none in the land of 
their captivity to plead for them—that their sighs 
and groans reach us by no audible sounds—that 
their lacerated bodies are unexposed to our view— 
that they can stretch out to us no imploring hands, 
utter no piercing cries for deliverance—tbat all is 
silent, enduring, uncomplaining, woe”—the gener- 
ous minds of Britons would feel that such mute and 
unseen wretchedness possessed an irresistible claua 
to their sympathy and assistance. ‘The Society 
gratefully acknowledge, that they believe their ef- 


“= ed 

* Ifthe recommendations of Government were un:versallf 
adopted in our West ladia settlements, even then thé 
wretched daughters of our slaves might, at the will of theif 
masters, be for ever separated from els mothers, preciself 
at the age when they are most in want of protection, viz: a 
i6 years of age iu the Island of Trinadad, aud at 14 in all thé 
other Colonies! What must that system be, af which the 
ebove regulation is an improvement! See Second Report & 
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on many, who were thoughtless!y pass- 
aie, a mine by on the other side, are now 
saying to each other, “we are ye guilty ree 
cerning” these unhappy beings, in that we migh 
have known, even from the evidence of their task- 
masiers, what must have been the anguish of their 
souls, and yet we would not hear—we have done 
nothing for them; and if we did “ profess to pity. 
we forgot to save.” The members of this Institu- | 
tion have also been greatly encouraged to perse-| 
yere in the course they have entered upon from 
the support they have received, both from near, and 
distant quarters, which has far exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations. They will endeavour to 
resent in this Reporta very concise view of a part 
of that which has been effected, since the establish- 
f their Society. 
Pee bs sth of ion, 1825, most of the Resolu- 
tions appended were proposed and adopted, for the 
purposes therein particularly specified; and the 
sum received in donations and subscriptions, and 
from the sale of Work Bags, amounted to £59. 
2s. 10d. 

At each of the subsequent Quarterly Meetings an 
account of the receipts and expenditures was pre- 
sented, and a considerable addition was made to 
the number of those members by whose active ser- 
vices the spbere " ‘e ony ee br 
been greatly extended. And as “nothing was bet- 
ter pi we me to rouse the slumbering zeal, and to 
give new life and vigour to the torpid principles” 
of professing christians, “than the consideration of 
the dreadful moral and physical wretchedness in 
which 830,000, immortal beings are held on British 
eos omens Hag Lares. 02 3 apis 9 pow 
tue produce of their Slavery by” the p ; 
Raaier, the additional Resolutions, numbered ele- 
ven and twelve, were proposed and adopted; and 
some amendments were likewise considered and 
approved. 

The mode pursued for awakening attention, cir- 
culating information, and introducing to the notice 
of the affluent and influential classes of the com- 
munity a knowledge of the real state of suffering 
and hamiliation under which British Slaves yet 
groan, experience has proved to be one of the most 
eligible that could have been devised, viz. the disse- 
mination of correct information through the medi- 
um of the Society’s work-bags and albums, of the 
gr sd re; eg ry — “ disposed of 
in England, Wales and Ireland. From various 
parts Sf the kingdom, orders not specified in this 
Report, have been received, and active agents are 
forwarding the work of the Society in many more 
race than it were necessary here to ye te 

The amount of subscriptions and donations in 
the current year (egelasive of those received at the 
first formation of the Society) is £318. 11s. 6d. 
The gross sum produced by the sale of the work- 
bags, (also exclusive of £38. 1s. received on this 
account, on the 8th of April, 1825) is £530. $s, 8d. 
thirty-two pounds have been sent to the Associa- 
tion for distressed Negroes in Antigua. 

“With humble mien, and wiih dejected eyes, 
Let Pity follow where Injustice flies,” 

Surely we should endeavour to teach British 

laves, that there are some christians who can do 
more than pity them,—some who can sincerely en- 
nw to act up to the Gospel rule, “ panics nd 
ye Would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
$0 tothem.” The sick, the cacy, be captive and 
the stranger, are all found united in the distressed 

laves whom we would relieve by aiding the funds 
of the Antigua Society; and we are assured by one 
of its Treasurers that, so far is the relief thus ex- 
tended to the afflicted objects of our sympathy from 
acting as a “premium to their masters” to neglect 
them, that it has a directly opposite effect. The 
experience of many years has shown, that these 

enevolent exertions have a beneficial influence 








n the minds of the masters, as well as on the out- 


ward condition of the Slaves. The masters are 
hereby provoked—not to anger—but to good 
works. If the Antigua Reports in the work-bags 
and albums of this Society were duly considered 
by “those who fare sumptuously every day,” they 
might then best learn where to find the Lazarus 
most entitled to their* compassion, and, also, their 
brother who has “fallen among thieves.” For, 
originally those miserable beings were stolen from 
their own country, and by fraud and violence sub- 
jected to the British yoke; and on this account 
they have claims on our JUSTICE not possessed 
by any other portion of the buman race. 

Bishop Porteus tells us, “that if there are any 
human creatures in the world, who concentrate in 
themselves every species of evil here enumerated, 
who are at once ‘poor,’ and ‘blind,’ and ‘captive,’ 
and ‘bruised,’ our negro slaves aré beyond al! com- 
parison, these creatures. Even in a literal sense, 
this description is in several circumstances a just 
picture of their situation; and in a figurative, and 
spiritual meaning, it may with the strictest truth be 
applied to them. [le would have us “ redouble 
our diligence and activity in this most laudable un- 
dertaking; and the impediments, (he says) which 
we have hitherto met with, far from extinguishing, 
or abating our honest zeal, will,on the contrary, 
animate us with fresh ardor, and put us upon try- 
ing new expedients to surmount them.” 

And should not British ladies do for British slaves, 
who are most of them stid Heathen, what so many 
ladies are doing for Jews and Pagans, great num- 
bers of whom are not under our dominion? +t If 
the“ dark corners of the earth be full of cruelty,” 
let not our brother’s blood ery out against us 
from the remote corners of this Protestant empire. 
Let us aid by diffusing information, the helpless 
who cannot do this work for themselves; and by 
thus acting we shall indirectly strengthen the hands 
of our Governors, and of all those who are already 
humanely employed in forwarding the emancipa- 
tion of British negro slaves. We may, by thus ma- 
king known their unprotected, oppressed, and de- 
graded condition, to our country-men, and country- 
women, whether rich or poor, from the highest to 
the lowest, cause incessant prayers to ascend for 
our slaves, and for their masters to the throne of 
the Most High, entreating Him to take the matter 
into his own hand; “for ke is the helper of the 
friendless,”” the Disposer of ajl hearts; and he can 
cause those who still determine to keep this people 
in bondage, to pity them, and at last to say, “Go 
ye, serve the Lord, and let your litile ones also go 
with you.” He can“ bring them out of darkness, 
and the shadow of death,and break their bonds 
asunder.” 

“A free donation of £70 has been remitted to the 
Anti-slavery Society in London, besides £10 for 
papers and documents received from that Society. 
Only £5 has been appropriated for the purpose of 
education,—an extensive society under the patron- 
age of the Duchess of Beaufort having been form- 
ed entirely for this humane object. 

Twenty pounds havealso been presented to the 
Female Refuge Society in Antigua... Its object is, 
the relief and protection of young females, daugh- 
ters of negro slaves, whose mothers are not in a 
situation to preserve them from the contagion of ill 
example. 





* Surely it would move the hardest heart, if it were but 
once well considered, that “‘ the deurest ties of kindred and 
affection are not available to the pour Negro: he is deemed 
to have no natural rights; to be a grovelling brute, insensi- 
ble to the finer feelings of nature; and therefore bis wife, 
his child, or his aged parent, may be torn from him, and the 
cart-whip do its diabolical office of silencing his cries of ago- 
ny, and restraining the flow of the tears of affection.”—See 
Sir Oswald Moseley’s Speech as given in the Manchester 
Gazette, March 25, 1826. 


t Let American Ladies (and Gentlemen toe) also take the 
hint.—G. U. E. 


{ An account of the origin of this Society may be seey in 


Se So) 
The sum paid for printing, and engraving, is re- 
ported in the Treasurers statements annexed, and 
may show how far the Society has attended to its 
first object, viz that of diffusing information, agree- 
ably tothe provisions of the 6th of its original reso- 
lutions. They are-happy to add, that at Sheffield, 
Colchester, Calne, Deddington, Ipswich, and Wor- 
cester, kindred Associations have been formed by 
ladies; who appear to feel “that time is short,” and 
that their zeal and diligence should bear some just 
proportion to the magnitude of the work before 
them, “and the strength and resolution of its op- 
posers,” and who cannot perhaps condemn “‘the 
injustice of West Fndia slave-holders, without 
perceiving that they themselves also have been 
guilty; because, with less temptation,—with les’ 
excuse—they have been confederates in their 
crime. The West Indians have large property em- 
barked in slavery—and they imagine that its de- 
struction would involve them in ruin;”—but these 
ladies appear to know (if we may judge from the 
measures they have resolved upon) that those who 
consume the produce of slavery are its chief abet- 
tors and supporters.” : 

Some few of the members of this Society, entire- 
ly by their own independant and individual exer- 
tions endeavored, to. commend in an especial man- 
ner, to the mercy, and compassion, and upright 
feeling of the British Parliament, the yet unborn 
children of our negro slaves, that they might not 
from the moment of their birth, and without the 
commission of any crime, be devoted to the most 
cruel punishment that can be inflicted on man. « 
They earnestly petitioned to the effect, that every 
child born in every part of his Majesty’s dominions 
might come into the world the free-born subject of 
a Monarch whose highest glory and happiness it 
would be that wherever he swayed his seeptre, 
there slavery should be able to find neither habita- 
tion, nor resting place, nor possibility of existence. 
The committee cannot more properly close this 
report than in the language, slighfly varied, ofa fe- 
male writer who is one of the most powerful, and 
consistent, advocate of our enslaved fellow subjects. 
“ Let this people go,”—is the authoritative lan- 
guage of the great Parent of the Universe to all 
who have ears to hear the voice of reason, of con- 
science, of revelation;—to all who keep aloof from 
the confused Babel of sordid interest and political 
expediency. “ Let this people go,"—is as clearly 
the Divine command respecting these poor despised: 
outcasts, these oppressed strangers, as it was re~ 
specting the oppressed Israelites. In their caseit 
is true, the command was express and audible,— 
enforced by great signs and wonders—and its re- 
sistance attended by immediate and supernatural 
punishments. But in the case of the poor negro, 
the command is not lees intelligible in a christian’s 
ear, because conveyed by the spirit, instead of the 
Divine injunction—and the punishment of disobe- 
dience, though it do not immediately follow, will, 
he is sufficiently warned, fallin heavier inflictions 
upon Christian, than upon Egyptian slaveholders. 
And who are so emphatically Slave-holders as the 
consumers of slave predue? Is not be who bribes 
another to commit a robbery or a murder, the 
greater criminal of the two, though he shed no blood 
and commit no violence? : 

Times flies swiftly— so does conviction of duty, 
so does tha inclination and power to obey it, from 
those who trifle or procrastinate. Neglected ca- 
pacities and opportunities of doing good are not 
only witadrawn, but avenged by leaving in their 
piace the curse of increased sensibility,—and those 
who have been most abhorrent of Slavery, may, 
by remaining quiescent, imperceptibly becomeas 
wreekless of its sufferings as the West Indians tiem- 


selves. 
{Sunde Resolutions, &e. will appear next week.} 
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* The guthor of Letters on the prompt extinction of Bri- 





the Christian Observer, vol. 16, page 61. 
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From the Western Luminary. 
ON SLAVERY.--No. I. 


It has been repeatedly observed, that nations 
have dreaded the objects of their terror, long after 
all cause of dread had ceased,, and thit before 
their apprehensions were appeased, some power, 
till then unthought of, has arisen and expelled form- 
er fear by present danger. [i is needless to multi- 
ply examples: two may suffice. 

Spain, though but the shadow of her former 
self, was long the object of defensive confedera- 
cies among the other Furopean powers, till France 
arose, and nearly siezed that universal monarchy 
which Spain once thought her own. 

The object most frightful to England, for a cen- 
tury, was Popery; joined afterwards, for another 
century, with the dreaded name of the Pretenter. 
Giant Pope—to borrow the lively allegory of John 
Bunyan—had grown crazed in his limbs, and could 
do little more than sit in his cave, grinning at pil- 
grims as they passed along; while the last of the 
unhappy race of Stuarts was perishing by hard 
drinking. Yet the fear of both was hardly lulled, 
when Atheism grasped the powerof France, and 
alm»st realized the worst appretensions of her 
ancient rival. 

Among ourselves, the power of Britain, the se- 
para‘ion of the states, aad the all-pervading influ- 
ence of Congress, form each in turn, the political 
bug-bear of the day, while withia our very boson, 
a tremendous power is rising, which outgrows our 
growti, and by rapid advances, is increasing be- 
yond our strength. I hardiy need add, that [ al- 
ude to our black popalation. 

In attempting to discuss the consequences inevi- 
tably arising from this description of people, and 
the measures absolutely necessary to counteract 
them, I shall aot advert to topics drawn from reli- 
gion or morality. These have been brought for- 
ward by the divine and the philosopher. Let us 
thea be content to urge the motive of te nporal 
safety. 

Some dezree of attention has lately been paid to 
this s1bject; and the colonizing project has been 
hailed as presenting a dawn of improvement to 
Guinea and of deliverance to America. Great 
benefits certainly will accrue to (ruinea, from colo- 
nizing the coast; but the numbers likely to be sent 
from heaze will not aTord mich relief to those who 
are doomed to the irksome task of guarding the 
remainder. Nor canthe most lively imagination 
indulze a hop2, that the tenth part of the offspring 


tion of 200,000; but "tis certain that it will not ex- 
ceed half a million. What kind of relief will this 
afford us, with six or seven millions on our hands? 
Ihe passage to the West Indies is short; and the 
expenses it is said, to be defrayed by the govern- 
ment of Hayti. Our whole stock of negroes, say 
1,700,009, might by a few years navigation of 100 
ships, be carried over. But would the Haytians 
accept so many as must become their masters? And 
‘would the owners chose to part with them? What- 
ever becomes of the first question, the last must 
certainly be answered iu the negative. Yet, would 
the owners keep this destructive property to them- 
selves, and torbear to drive the unwilling wretches 
into the neighboring states, there would yet remain 
ahope ferus. But this seems the farthest from 
their thoughts. The right of extending s!avery ap- 
pears dear to the owners as that of retaining siaves. 


Many well meaning and respectable men re- 
commend the dispersion of the slaves, from an idea 
that it may Jessen their number in their native 
states. A little consideration may convince such 
persous of the fallacy of their views. The quanti- 
ty of fod produced in a country, determines the 
number of its inbabitants. ‘Take away one half 
the people—the remaining half will, ina single 
generation, breed up to the amount maintainable 
by the produce. War, pestilence, and fainine, are 
certain to be followed by an uncommon number of 
marriages. ‘Their ravages have made space. [lu- 
miliating as it may appear, the human race exists 
on precisely the same terms as the brute creation. 
If your plantation supportsa certain number of ani- 
nals, and you sell one half, you will, if your plan- 
tation continues equally productive, soon maxe up 
your numer. Andalusia misses not the horses 
which she sent to America, although the latter 
country holds perhaps a hundred times the number 
to be found in the Spanish province. Nor will the 
British islands miss their original emigrants, when 
America shows a hundred millions of their descen- 
dants. Indeed, the reverse of this is more likely 
to take place. Population increases in proportion 
to emigration. Those Spanish provinces which 
send the greater part of the emigrants to America, 
are the bast peopled. Scotland and Ireland are 
full,to the extent of their means of subsistence; 
although they have been pouring forth their swarms 
for centuries. Emigration encourages marriage. 
He who doubts his ability to support a family, is 
encouraged to raise one, by the consideration, that, 
at the worst, they can find a subsisteace else vhere. 
This reasoning occurs in Virginia, as well as in 





of our present stock may be disposed of in this way. 
Tae utmost we can expect is, that a good number 
of free negroes may leave the northern states. As 
for the slaves of the south, they are property, and 


so highly valued, that it is to be feared no prospect of 


future danger will induce their owners to part with 


them. The sinking fund of Enzland contrasted with 
the increase of the national debt—the colonizing 
stheme of America opposed to the increase of the 
Negroes—are equally ineffectual for their respec- 
tive ends. The situation of Enzland io her finan- 
ces, has lonz been to us a subject of pity or deri- 
sion. Had we not better look at home, and see 
whether there exists a possibility of freeing our- 








selves from aburthen a thoasand-fuld heavier than | 


the debt of England? The abolition of the debt 
woul, at the worst, only change the persons of a 
few public men, an i the fortunes of a few thousand 
individuals. The increase of the black race inthe 
Tnited States mast ultimately ter:ninate in the ex- 
tirpxtion of their masters. Nor let this be consid- 
ered as remote from us by so nany generations that 
w2 may safely leave it to after ages to provide 
azainst. The evi! is almost at our doors. Fifty 
years hence, our children will behold from six to 
é'g'it millions of their mortal enemi+s in the south- 
ern and western states; aad the close of the ceatury 
may doub!e that nam‘er. It is not likely that our 
Gainea Colony will ia fifty years show a popula- 


| owner of the stock redoubles his attention to make 





Britain. Hence many deterred from matrimony 
by a view of difliculties, find their scruples remov- 
ed; and frequently the strong attachment to their 
native country determines them to remain there, 
even when pressed by that poverty to which they 
would not have exposed themselves but for the hope 
of escaping it by emigration. And these remarks 
apply to the Negroes. Remove them by thou- 
sands—those left become more valuable, and the 


up the deficiency. You may suppose that he will 
find a substitute in laboring white men: But this 
‘neither suits his interests, nor their prejudices, so 
‘long as Negroes remain in the country. The va- 
cancy is soon filled up with slaves; and you are 
taught by experience, that ypu have burthened the 
new states without relieving the old. Converse on 
this subject with a southern slave owner: He will 
acknowledgd that appearances are awful—“but” 
adds he, “ you will bye and bye be in the same situ- 
ation.” And this consideration he seems to view 
as some consolation in his own desperate state. 


Happily. the line of demarcation has been fixed; 
in| the white race to the north of $7 degrees may 
‘ount upon existence. From thence the slave 
‘tates may look for telp at a future day, and they 





a 


vented the states from being overrun by Negroes, 
—At present, they feel very different emotions: ag 
blinded by habit and temporary advantage, they 
are unable to discern the consequences of thee 
conduct. 95 
Nothing is more common than to hear men ex. 
press indignation at the conduct of their predeces- 
sors, while themselves under a different appellation 
are treading closely in their footsteps. In France 
the political fanatic of Louis the Sixteenth’s dav. 
abominated the religious fanatic of Henry the 
Fourth'’s time: yet to an impartial observer, the 
appear twin brothers. Among the names hatefy! 
to republicans, those of ‘patrician,’ and ‘noble’ 
so well known, the first in the early, and tke last 
in the concluding period of the Roman Republic— 
are perhaps the most conspicuous. I doubt whether 
the hideous term, ‘king,’ is worse: nay, am inclined 
to believed that many good men would rather be 
plagued with a single tyrant than with a regular 
nobitity. 

Yet jet us inquire into the composition of society 
in the southern states, and we shal! find it to cop. 
sist of nobility and plebians. Among these last 
the Negroes are not to be mentioned: for when. 
ever they are heard of, they are plebians no longer: 
But the plebians in the southern states are the poor 
whites; nor are these to be limited to those who 
hold no land, and consequently possess no vote: the 
petty freehoider holds the prominent place among 
them. The striking diflerence—the great cause of 
complaint, between the patrician and plebian, was 
the engrossing of land by the former, and the sub. 
stitution of slaves in the place of the latter. What 
wig hence, appears in Plutarch’s life of Grac- 
chus. 

“As Tiberius passed through Tuscany, he found 
the country almost depopulated—there being 
scarcely any busbandmen and shepherds, except 
those from fereign and barbarous nations,” 

A sight like tiis was enough to rouse the feel- 
ings of a Roman; but those of Tiberius are best 
expressed in his own words:— 

“ The wild beasts of Italy have their caves and 
dens to retire to for refuge; but the brare men that 
spill their blood in her cause, have nothing left et- 
cept air and light. Withoat houses, without any 
settled habitations, they wander from place to place 
with their wives and children: and their generals 
are but mocking, when, on the eve of battle, they 
exhort their soldiers to fight for their sepulchres 
and domestic gods. For out of such numbers, 
there is not perhaps a single Roman who has an al 
tar that belonged to his ancestors, or a sepulehre 
in which their ashes rest. They fight and die in 
order to advance the wealth and luxury of the great; 
and they are called masters of the world, while 
they have not a foot of ground in their possession.” 


But that patriot failed in his attempt to restore 
freedom to Italy: the fury of the slayehoiders de 
stroyed him—and, but that his brother imitated bis 
attempt, and shared his fate, he had justly ment 
ed the title of ‘last of the Romans.’ The const 
quence of the practice reprobated by Gracchus 
were speedily felt in Italy. That country whieh 
in former times bad supplied men in shocking pr 
fusion for the sword, became a)most desolate; ye 
unable to produce food for itself, was fed from Afri: 
ca and Egypt. The legions were raised in Gall; 
and as the influence of slavery spread more widel 
soldiers were sought upon the frontier, which alone 
could furnish them, all the rest of the empire form 
ing a land of tyrants and a den of slaves, who fe 
like grass before the mower’s scythe, when assailé 
by the undisciplined valor of freemen. 


Ancient authors are full of this subject. The 
decrease of the plebians and the increase of 
slaves, was a continued source of lamentatio® 
The Senate declined appointing a particular habit 








.aose who, by their exertions in the legislature, pre- 


vill then gratefully acknowledge the services of 


for the latter. “ We were afraid,” says Seneca, 
lest they might begin to count us.” Progressi¥© 
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Pr 
ly with the increase of slaves, went the engrossing 
of land. “ Extensive estates,” says the elder Pliny, 
« have been the ruin of Italy, and they have been 
equally destructive inthe Provinces. ‘That of Afri- 
ca was held by six persons.”—-It would be some 
saticfaction to learn, from the same author, thai 
the reigning tyraut destroyed them, but that we find 
that the estates and slaves only changed masters. 
In vain did the law hold out encouragement to the 
free race;——the wealth of the slaveholder was irre- 
sistible. Indeed, what power could secure the pos- 
session of the petty land-holder from the grasp of 
a neighbor who counted his slaves by thousands? It 
was impossible; and the system ceased not till fo- 
reign conquest levelled both slave and master un- 


der the more humane villianage of the Barbariaus. 
(To be continued.) 





AFRICAN ORATORY. 
[Tae following is an extract from an Address, delivered 
by Natuanien Pavt, on the late Celebration of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, at Albany, N. ¥ } 


But slavery will cease, and the equal rights of 


man will be universally acknowledged. Nor is its 
tardy progress any argument against its final ac- 
complishment. But do I hear it loudly responded,— 
this is but a mere wild fanaticism, or at best but the 


misguided conjecture of an untutored descendant of 


Africa. Be itso. I confess my ignorance, and 
bow with due reference to my superiors in under- 
standing; but if in this case I err, the error is not 
peculiar to myself; if} wander, I wander ina ve- 
gion of light from whose political hemisphere the 
sun of liberty pours forth his refulgent rays, around 
which dazzle the star-like countenances of Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, Pitt, Fox and Grenville, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Hancock and Franklin; 
iflerr, it as their sentiments that have caused me 
to stray. For these are the doctrines which they 
taught while with us; nor can we reasonably ex- 
pect that since they have entered the unbounded 
space of eternity, and have learned more familiarly 
the perfections of that God who governs all things, 
that their sentiments have altered. Could they now 
come forth among us, they would tell that what they 
have learned in the world of spirits, has served on- 
ly to confirm what they taught while here; they 
would tell us, that all things are rolling on accord- 
ing to the sovereign appointment of the eternal Je- 
hovah, who will overturn and overturn until he 
whose right it 1s to reign, shall come and the peri- 
od will be ushered in; when the inhabitants of the 
earth will learn by experience what they are now 
slow to believe,—that our God is a God of justice, 
and no respecter of persons. But while, on the one 
hand, we look back and rejoice at what has alrea- 
dy taken place, and on the other, we look forward 
with pleasure to that period when men will be res- 
pected according to their characters, and not ac- 
cording to their complexion, and when their vices 
alone will render them contemptible; while we re- 
Joice at the thought of this land’s becoming a land 
of freemen, we pause, we reflect. What, we would 
ask, is liberty without virtueé It tends to lascivious- 
ness; and what is freedoms but a curse, and even 
destruction, to the profligate? Not more desolating 
in its effects is the mountain torrent, breaking from 
its lofty confines and rushing with vast impetuosity 
Upon the plaius beneath, marring as it advances all 
that is lovely in the works of nature and of art, than 
the votaries of vice and immorality, when permit- 
ted to range unrestraiued. Brethren, we have been 
called into liberty; only Jet us use that liberty as 
not abusing it. This day commences a new era in 
our history ; uew scenes, new prospects, open he- 
fore us, and it follows as a necessary Cousequence, 
that new duties devolve upon us; duties, which if 
Properly attended to, cannot fail to improve our 
moral condition, and clevate usto a rank of respec- 
table standing with the community; or if neglected, 
we fall at once into the abyss of contemptible 


————— 
wretchedness: It is righteousness alone that exalt-|day that our fathers desired to see, but died without 
eth a nation, and sin is a reproach to eny peopie. | die sigit: a day in which science, ‘ike the sun ot the 








God, and they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath. Nations and individuals have been blest of 
the Almighty in proportion to the manner in which 
they have appreciated the mercies conferred upon 


his righteous frown while a right improvement of bis 
beneficence has secured and perpetuated his gra- 
cious smiles: an abuse of his goodness has caused 
those fearful judgments which have destroyed ci- 
ties, demolished thrones, overturned empires, and 


Our liberties, says Mr. Jefferson, are the giil of, 


them: an abuse of his goodness has always incured | 





firmament, rising, darting as he advances his beams 
io every quarter of the globe. ‘The mists and 
darkness scatter at his approach, and all nations and 
peopie are blessed with his rays; so the glorious ligtt 
of science is spreading from east to west, and Alric’s 
sons are catching the glance of its beams as it passes; 
its enlightening rays scatter the mists of moral dark- 
ness and ignorance which have but too long oversha- 
dowed their minds; it eulightens the understanding, 
directs the thoughts of the heart, and is calculated 
to influence the soul to the performance of every 


humbled to the dust, the proudest and most exalted | good and virtuous act. The God of Nature has 
ofnations. Asa confirmation of which, the ruinous; endowed our children with intellectual powers sur- 
heaps of Egypt, Tyre, Babylou, and aceanlsi,| passed by none; nor is there any thing wanting but 
stand as everlasting monuments. If we would then (their careful cultivation, in order to fit them for 
answer the great design of our creation. and glorify { stations the most honorable, sacred, or useful. And 
the God who has made us; if we would avert the|may we not, without becoming vaiu in our imagin- 
judgment of Heaven; if we would honor our pubiic | ations, indulge the pleasing anticipation, and with- 
benefactors; if we would counteract the designs of fin the little circle of those connected with our fami- 
our enemies; if we would have our own blessings |lies, there may hereafter be found the scholar, the 
perpetuated, and secure the happiness of our chil-| statesman, or the herald of the cross of Clirist: Is it 
dren and our children’s children, let each eome for-|teo much to say, that among that little number 
ward and act well his part, in whatever circle he! there shall yet be one found like to the wise legis- 
may move, orin whatever stalion he may fill; let|lator of Israel, whe shall take his brethren by the 
the fear of God and the good of our fellow men, be| hand, and Jead them forth from worse than Egyp- 
the governing principles of the heart. We do well! tian boudage, to the happy Canaan of civil and re- 
to remember, that every act of ours is more or less/ligious libeity; or one whose devotedness towards 
connected with the‘general cause of the people of| the cause of God, and whose zeal for the salvation 
colour, and with the general cause of emancipation. | of Africa, shall cause him to leave the land which 
Our conduct has aa important beating, not only on) gave bim birth, and cross the Atlautic, eager to 
those who are yet in bondage in this country, but|plant the standard of the cross upon every hill of 
its influence is extended to the isles of India, and to | that vast continent, that bas hitherto ignobly submit- 
every part of the world where the abomination of/ted to the baleful crescent, or crouched under the 
slavery is known. Let us then relieve ourselves rou bondage of the viiest Superstition. Our pros- 
from the odious stigma which some have long since| pects brighten as we pursue the subject, and we are 

cast upon us, that we were incapacitated by the) encouraged to !ook forward to that period when the 

God of nature, for the enjoyment of the rights of moral desert of Africa shall submit to cultivation, 
freemen, and convince them and the world that al-{and verdant groves and fertile vallies, watered by 

though our complexion may differ, yet we have|the streams of Siloia, shall meet the eye that has 

hearts susceptible of feeling, judgement capable of|long surveyed only the wide spread desolations of 
discerning, and prudence sufficient to manage our| Slavery, despotism, anddeath. How changed shal! 

affairs with discretion, and by example prove our-/tben be the aspect of the moral and political world ! 

selves worthy the blessings we enjoy.—That it is| Africa, elevated to more than ler original dignity, 

the duty of all rational creatures to consult the in- | and redressed for the many aggravated and compli- 

terest of their species, is a fact against which there | cated wrongs she has sustained, with her emancipated 

can be no reasonable objection. It is recorded to| Sons, shall take her place among the other nations 

the honour of Titus, who perhaps was the most be- 


oftbe earth. The iron manacles cf slavery shall 
nevolent of all the Roman emperors; on recollecting 


give place to the still stronger bonds of brotherly 
one evening that he had done nothing the day pre-| love and affection, and justice and equity shall be 
ceding, beneficial to mankind, the monarch ex- 


the governing principles that shall regulate the con- 
claimed, “ I have lostaday.” The wide field of| duct of men of every nation. Influenced by such 
usefulness is now open before us, and we are called; motives,encouraged by such prospects let us enter 
upon by every consideration of duty which we owe the field with a fixed determination to live and to 
to our God, to ourselves; to our children, and to our| die in the holy cause. 
fellow-creatures generally, to enter witha fixed de- 
termination to act well our part, and labour to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of all. 


There remains much to be done. and there is 
much to encourage us to action. The foundation 
for literary, moral and religious improvement, we 
trust, is already laid in the formation of the public ea cheien ara yee OE a thee 
and private schools, for the instruction of our ebil- | Rereement ofthe preset year,» vesel arrived in England 
dren, together with the churches of different deno- | ing a single short cruise; and it was believed that 30,000 
minations already established. From these insti-/*!aves were ready for emba kation atthe different stations 
tutions we are encouraged to expect the happiest; 99'S the coast The laws of civilized nations against the 


R ? AS Ri alf* , slave trade are little more, therefore, than a dead letter. 
results; and while many of us are passing down nag Nothing can stop the enormous evi! but the establishment of 
declivity of life, and fast hastening to the sig tg colunies aluug the evest. The influence of the 
how animating the thoaght, that the rising genera-| British colony at Sierra Leone has been already extensive- 


tion is advancing under more favourable auspicies ly feltw A stort time since a tribe, from whose shores fif- 
een or ty: cuty thousand captives had been annually embark- 


than w e were permitted to enjuy, soon to fill the ed on huard of slave ships, put themselves under the protee- 
places we now occupy ; and in relation to them Vast! tien o: the colony, and are now no longer troubled with the 
is the responsibility that rests upou us; much of their, dealers in human fiesh. The late Geo. Turner recently 
future usefulness depends upon the discharge oi the) Wrote from the colony and stated, that be had but little 


ie . Tae ni , doubt that the slave trade would be speedily abolished fora 
ants vl aoe aes nae 7 advancing, an to, thousand miles around Sierra Leone. Our settlement at 
fill the piace of slaves, but of freemen: and in order | Liberia already guards 150 miles of the long haunted coast. 


to fill such a station with houor to themselves, and} Twenty such colonies as Sierra Leouve and Liberia spreading 
with good to the public, how necessary their eduta- along the western sbore of Africa, at suitable dista ces, 
tion, how important the moral and religious cultiva- wouid pa an end tu the slave trade forever, and diffuse the 


: . r . a ; light of Christ t l t of the Af . 
‘tion of theix minds! Blessed be God, we live in al nent, .>Ptetier end Telegraph. ora RSmgn eee: 


THE SLAVE TRADE, 


The Directors of the London African Institution gives a 
list of 218 vessels which, during the year 1824, were enga- 
ged inthis infamous traffic.—These it is estimated carried 
away one hundred thousand miserable human victims. How 
may others were carried off, by vessels which e-caped the 
vigilence of British cruisers, vo one can tell. At the com- 
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eens 
calculations, that the business can be thus conducted with | ner of reasoning; and that he Jocks to its perpetuity im this 


advantage tothose who may be willing to engage init. To) country, must-also be obvious to every one who reads his 
give the reader a full view of the ground which he has ta-| remarks. Never, perhaps, did a tyrant calculate more 
ken, his article is copied, verbatim et Jiteratim.— coolly, nor exhibit the perfect cloven foot of despotism 
Remarks on Cotton Bugging and Corgade, and on the value of more fully to the view of others, by the use of language, 





‘ Slaves as cpcrvatives in Coiton Factories. than he has done. He speaks of the dorility, &c. of the 

NS = Sin—Whilst our friends in the northern states are Wait-| Jaye. and draws the : tson i 
SS Sean : : b . most odious comparison imaginable. 
wy Tae “NN: " ling with great anxiety for the result of the deliberations of : P ginable 


Bill, permit me, through your paper, to address a few re- | account of their degruded condition, to perform the business to 


marks to our brethren of the south and west, on the manu-!/ which he alludes, than free men ! 
facture of heavy cotton goods. 





; 7 ie Sl eae a : : ’ He even affects to believe that slaves are better capacitated 
the Harrisburg Convention, onthe subject of the Wooller P ed, on 
Aniversal Gmancipation. hen t 
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, , But let the advocates of slavery turn their attention tothe 
ee About 4 year ago, at the suggestion of a planter, apiece! : . ibl ‘ ; 

.- he ls) _____ | of bagging, wholly of cotton, was manufactured by Mr. Allen, | subject of manu facturing as soon as possible. They will 

: ‘a TE , of Nashville, and the specimen was much approved by some | find, contrary to the calculations of this writer, that slaves 

SATURDAY 3 SEP I EMB ER 8, J ted Se public spirited gentlemen at Huntsville, who were induced are incompetent to the task of laboring to advantage by the side. 





to advertise for a contract for 25,000 yards, tobe made _ ape ; 1 
THE PROSPECT BEFORE US. that material. The enlightened and x atrictie citizens of jf intelligent men. They can never enter tnlo compelition 


The friends of emancipation have great cause, if not of | \dazs county, Mississippi, from the same laudable motives, with them in any but the simplest kiud of jabor; and the at- 
rejoicing, at least of hope, that their benevotent views will, have, recently, turned their attention to this highly impor- tempt will, as he expresses it, * produce a complete révo, 


; . tant subject, and have actually contracted with Mr..Rapp toa fi r aRinen 00 th 
and that ere long, be crowned with success. Justice and | op 20,000 yards of that article, of the usual breadth, at 23 bajled tn public eptaien,” but Oe) 1's Rees ee 


truth have not, as vet, finally taken their departure frorm|cents per yard. They have also offered very liberal pre- ticipates. The manufacturer who performs his business by 
amongst us; there yet remain hundreds, who stand firm|™ms for the best specimens of cotton cordage, cotton bag- | free labor will undersell the slave owner and drive him 


und immoveable as a rock breasting the storm of oppres- ging, blankets, and negro clothing. In these merivorious | from the market, or compel him to enlighten and improve the 


efforts, we fondly hope they will be, immediately, imitated | ain _ oe 
sion; and thousands upon thousands are on our side througb- | by ail the deoe-hehdine states from Maryland to Lecianee: ‘condition of his ‘* operatives.” He must not only make them 


out the state, and although they cannot bring themselves to|for, strange as it may appear to these who have never ob- | more intelligent, but he must also give them an interest in the 
join our ranks, they admit the correctness of the principle; | °°" ed for themselves, nor reflected on this matter, it is de-| business which engages their attention. As the invention of 


and I believe it i monstrably true, that slaves are the most profitable of all) achinery requires more ingenuity, and the exercise in a 
lieve it is not hazarding too much to say that, be- operatives, in the business of manufacturing coarse fabricks ttt. . ys 


fore many revolving years, their weight will be thrown in| where ingenuity has furnished them with suitable machine- greater degree of the rational faculties, than clearing away 
the scale of justice, when slavery and oppression will re-|"3- ,!o Kentucky, for instance, by the assistance of trifling | the forrest or digging the earth, so the management of the 
ceivea blow from which it never will recover. It behooves machines, slaves manufacture vast quantities of hempen bag-/ same, in the various uses to which it is applied, calls for 


our friends lo stand fagt, and to aid and assist us in all lawful eats Phe dong Hy en go Danville, Shelbysille, more skill than the simpler business of agriculture in gen 


Means, that an imposing front may always be shown to our | and other towns in Kentucky. If we except a manager or eral.—And as the losses sustained by carelessness and neg 
enemies. Let us never once turn our backs or quail before two, and a machinist, neither Englishmen, Scotchmen, nor ligence in the first would be infinitely greater than ip the 


‘ N «FE > ; > ; ti b e e o4 . ° ° 
them. liremainsto beseen whether our friends will ena- waistanebae Wie wis civees oaaiomen ¢ Ge mlbon second, the necessity of giving the laborer an interest in his 


ble us to keep this attitude, and conduct the Genius of Uni-| experience has proved that they are more docile, more con- | OWD industry, &c. will be absolute and clearly apparent. 
versal Emancipation, with that energy the cause requires—or siuk stant, and cheaper than freemen, who are often refractory | Let then (I repeat) the slaveholders go on and establish 
into oblivion, for want of patronage. and dissipated, who waste much time by visiting public pla-| manufacturies in the states to the south. It will materially 























{ 
ces, aitending musters, elections, &c. which the operalive| . * a 63 : 
addi eats tab a: be a nacts of slave is not permitted ‘te frequent. The habits of slaves aid the cause of emancipation, and hasten the period when ‘ 
ine ‘oad de twp DD reg of €888Y8 | too, are more uniform, and the deficiency of inventive ge- | the shackles of unconditional bondage shall fall from the ) 
- e subject of slavery, published in the Western Lu-| nius is itself a recommendation to an operative; for it is| African race. 
minary, of Lexington, Kentucky. ‘The friends of the cause rhe oor that a man of rhe ee Ai — en-) tn making these remarks, I speak not merely from a theo~ 
will be much gratified in thei sal. 4 ure the monotonous occupatien of attending a spindle or a : : ; 
ceallllih ena a dade . 8 ieee bee naga to the loom, where as experience has amply proved that slaves are | retical view of the subject. That slaves may become capa- ‘ 
Satal 8 . Felancing; we woul advise our slave-| competent, not only to these pursuits, but are capable. of| blé of manufacturing the coarser articles, 1 do not deny; but f 
olding brethren to give them an attentive perusal, and if arenas many trades where much more intellect is re-| free men would be much betler capacitated for it, and would t 
they should not convince (as we think by t! quired. It surely requires but little talent to draw out a , Te t 
Setaht Woy carey with ns hae: sa er ene thread with a mule, to join it with a spindle, or to apply the | 00 (as 1 havesaid before) totally supplant them in it. The : 
din & Wisk hee Cie vs dvabupe 0 do) they | eotton to a carding apparatus. England, in the pleatitude| experiment has already been made. Manufactories have 
show them the accumulating volcano, on which | of her power, imagined that two millions of people, in her) been established in some of our slavebolding states; and ia u 
they heedlessly slumber, and the danger of procrastination | colonies, were inoapable of making a hoe handle ora hob-| >... pone of those carried on extensively, are slaves em- c 
in ridding themselves of the evil, before the measure of their | "i!, and with a spirit as blind, New England now seems to iv +o: ts i 
cup 1s full. The divine rights of ki imagine that the cotton growing states, with a million’ or | Ployed. While I shall rejoice to see further experimen re 
° . ; Sn OF Kings ate ROW, in our day, | two of the best operatives in the world, will continue incapa-| made, satisfied tbat the result will prove advantageous to 
wr Ri called in question; and why the slaveholder, a| ble hed — those simple machines which the very = the cause of emancipation, I do protest against the language 
petty lordling over a few of his fellow creat hould | 2! the white slaves of Europe can learn to manage in a montb. : rn : a uae 
ee pete eee ae — shoul The eradication of this gross and silly prejudice, n the north used by the writer of the article in question. It is no: only F 
ial tn omenen : obloquy NOW| and jin the south, will produce a complete revolution in| beneath the dignity of a republican, but is deficting the po- th 
ppressors, is past our comprehension. These| public opinion with regard to manufactures, in every portion! jitical automatons in the veriest halls of despotism in the 
men, a greater part of whom, on the days of election are of ovr country. ‘To secure the cotton eron of the south in universe. ' ®p 
staunch republicans, and the almost exclusive fricnds of | °°!" Hageiog and rope, will dorabl ss eewe of tens th 
: ‘eal - annually. is is no inconsiderable market, but it wou 
ita porte’ these persons whose conduct brings reproach | pe seolighomniy augmented by the use of our cottos ip FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. Me 
pon our nation—are the most vociferous, aud the first to] blankets, and coarse negro clothing Mr. Lundy:—Ours may be emphatically called } 
call in question the purity of the motives whiab actuate the = construct — necessary in the manufactory of| the age of revolutions. If we cast our eyes towards - 
friends of emancipation, when the a _| such an immense stock of cotton, and to superintend the| 7, . ith € 
tention of their siniis eltieche ¢ _ Wrenner tocall the at-| use of them, and keep them in repair, would employ much Europe, we find the march of mind keeps Pe ther Ing 
; nag € greatest evil prevalent] of the ingenuity of our eastern brethren, whilst our mild cli- education; and public sentiment, in the hithe Wa 
among us, aud point out feasible plans to eradicate it, they | ale, our numerous mill seats, and our cheap slave labour, | most despotic governments, tends to the ameliora- h 
stigmatize our interference as impertinence, and our acts| ¥°U'd bold out irresistable inducements to eastern mechan-| tion of the condition of the people. Kings are, @ ms 
as dangerous to the re .,_ | ies to settle amongst us. The rewards we bestow on our ’ ish: an 
‘atieind amongst us ilies aaonicue het acid overseers for cultivating cotton fora market already glutted, some measure, Sway ed by the popular wish; of | 
‘ y wish them to 


m, would procure us multitudes of machinests; aud the capital | despotism overawed. To what else, are we to al: ing 

consider the danger there is in any longer palliating the | We waste on land to produce cotton at 5 cents, would ena- tribute the abolition of the slave trade by Europea# 

crime, or in endeavoring to face the accumulating storm nach ang aa a “ mp eer buildings a4 more lucrative | powers, and the disposition now evinced to aid 

that may berets eweep thom with ourselves before it as| Puri, ny hen should we not manufacture out cat Grecks; and thus end Mahomedan tyranny. OF By 

With the besom of destruction. any art of the world, the goods higher, the water power as| G0vernment style themselves the most “— lye ven 
ie vi . i are the op 

SCP DANIEL RAYMOND is a candidate for the Howe eS cie i, and the slave labor the best and the cheapest. Let,and our represeatatives declare, we : 


. ° ASSis 
; cay icalists attend to these hasty suggestions;—let us convert| free people on earth. Yet in the face of this arbi- 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, «nd will be one-tenth of our field laborers into operatives, aud we sball Aid ~p: 


: } ft-re eated . 
strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the next | °°" be independent. trary assumption, and contrary to these o P iil th 





























declarations, ,Slavery, and that in its most hideows the | 
election. On a first perusal of the foregoing article, ome would sup- form, is prevalent amongst us. The tyranny prac , 
JOHN S. TYSON is announced as a candidate for the | Pose that the measure in contemplation is recommended tised by the Musselmen toward the Greeks, wath 
Legislature of tnis State, at the ensuing election. merely as a set-of or check to the project for promoting) mild in aspect, and in its practical operations, tw de 
the manufacture of woollen goods in the United States;| as a feather in weight, compared to ours. They; : 
an Poors bh, atest bret eeddnanag ra but when thoroughly examined, it will appear that the) slaves, have the yehdlage of locomotion—have ours at 
aie ili oa ua Gnas ar vening Chronicle, a\ writer is of opinion that slave labor may be profitably They accumulate property, enjoy it, and oy is but 
manufact incinnati, Ohio, recommending the) employed in the manufacture of cotton goods, espe-litto their posterity—can ours? They labor ot ed | 
Cture of cuarse cottons,i o the southern states, by| cially ef the coarser kinds. That he is a thorough-go-| themselves—do ours? By becoming Mahomedans 


Shave Lason. The writer appears very sanguiue in his ing advocate of the slave system, is evident, frou his man-' they at once become free, and fit themselves for 
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the subordinate’stations under the Turkish gove:n- 
ment. In vain does the African, with us, become 
a Christian; by Christian professors is he held, 
even by brothers of his own faith; those who hold 
the sacred truths of the gospel are his oppressors; his 
brother, master, christian, who lives ina palace, allots 
hima hut !/! Purple and fine linen, clothe the one— 
the slave has scarcely wherewith to hide his shame. 
The one fares sumptuously every day—the measur- 
ed pittance of corn and herrings, forms the suste- 
nance of the other. We who live in a city, and 
know but little of the hardships and privations of the 
slave, can hardly bring ourselves to believe, that 
such a state of things can possibly exist among us. 
'T'o these doubters, I recommend a journey inte our 
southern counties, where the reality exists. 

The European fleeing to our shores, under a con- 
viction that here a resting place may be found, from 
the taxation and aristocracy of the land of his na- 
tivity, is astonished to find such a state of things to 
exist with us; be finds he is deceived—where be 
expected to find Liberty, there is presented Slavery. 


A question here arises—have our habits and feel- 
ings so inured us to this state of things, as to make 
us callous to the reproaches of our better judgment, 
and indifferent to the opinions of the world? Is 
there no remedy for the evil? Shall we permit 
this political cancer to increase, until the whole bo- 
dy becomes diseased ? Is there any remedy with- 
in our reach for its cure? Our brothers of the 
northern states were once afflicted with the same 
malady, but by a timely application, a radical cure 
was speedily affected. Have we become too old 
to learn? Will wisdom ever be permitted to enter 
our habitations ? Pride and avarice, it is to be fear- 
ed, have taken too deep a root in our minds to 
permit a cure—and we shall sink (politically) into 
an untimely grave. A timely administration of the 
proper remedy, will avert this calamitous state of 
things; it needs but the people once to see the evil 
in its true colors, and weigh the deleterious conse- 
quences, to arouse them toa state of thinking—and 
from thinking to acting; if their minds could once 
be brought to bear on this subject, how soon would 
the wiles of slavery be seen, and once seen in all 
its native deformity, its anti-republican spirit once 
investigated would lead to abhorrence; its anti- 
christian practice but once presented to view, would 
lead us to acknowledge the error of calling ourselves 
republicans, and the hypocrisy of our christianity. 


[am aware that the language I have used will be 
pronounced harsh, but as to that part, wherein our 
Christian sincerity is questioned, I will only repeat 
the following anecdote, I heard repeated ina re- 
spectable Christian congregation, in this city, by 
the Rev. Dr. J******s, -The Docter was exhorting 
the assembly to the observance of family prayer, 
and grace after meals, but said he had to acknow- 
ledge, there were circumstances, under which they 
were offered, when he was led to fear of their be- 
ing acceptable; he stated that some time since he 
was on a journey in the country, and putup at the 
house of a strenuous professor of religion, where he 
Was politely received (on a Sunday evening) the man 
of the house said grace at supper, and before retir- 
ing, the family were called to prayers; early in the 
morning his host was stirring, he desired the doc- 
torto take a walk with him, who consented, he 
lead him to the quarter, where a number of negroes 
were waiting to receive their weekly pittance, and 
assisted his overseer in measuring the [adian meal, 
and countiug the herrings, which were to serve un- 
il the ensuing Monday; they afterwards retired to 
the house, and when his family were assembled for 
morning prayers, no man could have been more de- 
Vout in his supplications, and no one more earnest 
in desiring a blessing on the profuse meal that was 
tet beforethem. He said such prayers an‘ |-lessings 
oa never be answered. It may be said, this 

ut a solitary instance, or that they are rare! You 
ed not travel out of our city,for here there are hun- 


-—-—— ———— 


dreds, go into the county, and you will find a thou- 
sand, end look throughout the state, for thousands 
upon thousands of such praying, provision-dealing, 
professors of Christianity. 

Well, what is your remedy, for the evil of slave- 
ry? Answer, the Batlot Bor. J. 





From the Bond of Union. 

The following ADDRESS was recently delivered by the 
*‘ Deer Creek Anti-Slavery Society,” to the Free people of 
Color, in the Friends’ meeting house at that place, and for- 
warded for publication. 

Cotorep FRienpDs: 

We who now address you, have associated our- 
selves together, for the purpose of affording our aid 
and assistance, in exterminating slavery from 
among us as soon as may be expedient; and to this 
end we are uniting our endeavours with those of si- 
milar institutions, hoping and desiring to be instru- 
mental in effecting a gradual emancipation through- 
out our State. We have seen with regret, that a 
considerable number of our fellow-creatures are 
held in bondage, and we are convinced that such 
bondage is wrong—that it is not consistent with 
christianity, nor with the common rights of man, 
aud we are therefore disposed to use our exertions 
to do it away entirely. In order to obtain this im- 
portant object, it is necessary that every obstruc- 
tion should be removed, one of which we appre- 
hend, is the improper conduct of people of color 
after they become free. It has been urged as an 
argument by slave-bolders, that the condition of 
their slaves is better than that of the free people, 
and that no benefit results from setting them free; 
that they become more dissipated, more indolent, 
and less happy than when they were slaves. Now 
to refute these objections, it is necessary, and to us 
truly desirable, that you should conduct yourselves 
with strict propriety; that you should be industrious, 
showing yourselves ready at all times to be employ- 
ed, when employment can be had, diligent and 
faithful in what is committed to your charge; you 
should be sober, abstaining at all times and on all 
occasions, from an improper use of ardent spirits, 
laying up the money which you receive for your la- 
bor, for the purpose of procuring and rendering 
comfortable, places of residence for yourselves and 
families, or spending it for the necessaries of life, 
such as suitable clothing, wholesome food. §c. We. 
do not wish to bring any charge against you; our 
aim is to convince and persuade, not to accuse or 
condemn, but we are concerned to impress on your 
minds, the vast importance of the subject, in which 
are involved the best interests of yourselves and 
your children, ane probably the happiness of thou- 
sands yet unborn; for your steady and upright con- 
duct would bea living argument in our hands a- 
gainst insidious gainsayers, and men of principle, 
(such there are, we trust, even among slave-hold- 
ers,) seeing your good works, and the improve- 
ment in your condition, may be constrained to let 
their slaves go, that they may do likewise. 

We wish you fuily to understand our object, and 
then we are sensible you must respect our motives. 
Some of you have probably been under the impres- 
sion, that we were forming plans to have you trans- 
ported, or sent out of the country. It is not the 
wish of our Society, that you or any others that 
may be free, should be forced from this, to be colo- 
nised in some foreign land, against your consent. 
We want it to be left entirely optional with you, ei- 
ther to remain among us, or to emigrate to some 
other country of your own choice, relying on that! 
Providence who has hitherto ordered your goings, 
to direct your steps aright. You as well as oar- 
selves, must see and acknowledge the divine hand, 
in the remarkabie change which has been wrought 
in favor of your oppressed race, in the bearts of the 
people of this country. It is scarcely an age, since 
all was darkness, not a ray of hope to evliven the 





to be infused into the minds of the more serious and 
thoughtful part of the conimunity, and by degrees 
men became convinced of the evil of slavery, and 
behold the principle of freedom already prevails 
over more than half of this extensive territory, and 
is gradually making its way, through heaps of pré- 
Judice and mistaken interest, and over all opposing 
mounds.—From the Kast to the West, around by 
the North, this angel of mercy 1s shedding its sweet 
influence, and even now from the South, we hear 
that it’s benign ascendency is felt. Can we doubt 
then, that that power who first moved in this bene- 
volent cause, will continue to encourage its progress, 
and finally bring it toa happy termination for both 
parties, if we but be faithful to co-operate with him, 
and to follow the pointings of Divine Wisdom, in 
our honest exertions for mutual good? . ite... 
_ We wish also to call your attention to the -very 
important subject of the education of your children, 
and to offer you our aid, so far as it may be in our 
power, in promoting this beneficent object. And 
be assured, that much will depend upon the habits 
introduced in the rearing of your offspring. ‘The 
freedom and well-being of many of your race is 
measurably at your disposal, and may perhaps hang 
on the manner, in which the free people at present, 
and their children conduct themselves.—If you 
should succeed in giving your children even a mo- 
derate education, and train them up in virtuous ha- 
bits, to be sober and industrious, they will besides 
being a blessing to yoursélvee, become useful mem= 
bers of society, and evince to those who hold slaves, 
that your condition is amended, and that cblosad 
people are worthy of freedom. But, on the «gn. 
trary, if you refuse or neglect to educate your chn- 
dren, bring them up in idleness, and set examples 
of intoxication, or other vicious practises before 
them, they will inevitably, besides being a reproach 
and acurse to you, become pests in society, and 
be the means of riveting the chains of slavery more 
firmly on those of your brethren who are already: 
groaning in bondage. 


Such of you as are unacquainted with the use of 
letters, so as to be able to store your minds with in- 
formation through the means of books, can have 
no adequate idea of the satisfaction and comfort to 
be derived from this source. Let us intreat you 
then to use your utmost endeavours, and to encov- 
rage your children to make themselves acquainted 
with the first rudiments of learning, at least so far 
as to qualify them for reading the Bible and other 
good books. You are possibly discouraged by what 
appears a heavy task; but you can hardly conceive 
the facility with which your children would take 
learning, and the little aid that is necessary in their 
early instruction. Some of us can speak from ae- 
tual experience and observation, and on these 
grounds, we would encourage you to make the be- 
ginning, if gt first there appears an opening to teach 
them only their letters; their next help may be de- 
rived from your neighbours children; and when 
once they become pleased and interested in learn- 
ing, their diligence and assiduity will generally sur- 
mount all obstables. There are but very few of 
you, were you sufficiently saving and careful to a- 
void every needless expense, but might with the 
blessing of heaven upon your exertions, contribute 
thus much to, the furtherance of this profitable ob- 
ject. How much more solid satisfaction would this 
impart to your minds, than the mere momentary 
gratification derived from spending the earnings of 


your labor, in the indulgence of your appetites and 
senses. 


We have addressed you on these interesting and 
momentous subjects, from a fervent and sincere des 
sire to be of service to you, to your children, and ta 
those of your brethren who are still in slavery. 


Hobs Printing, 
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gloom uf the sons and daughters of Africa 1p their | 
benighted course; whea the spirit of enquiry begau 


Neatly and proniptly executed at this office’ 
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Hiterary Departucnt. 
—. —_— ——_s—— 

“Tt is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which il 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume cf the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 


TALIS | TT 
Opz to Jndependence Lal, 
Thou sacred pile! within whose walls 
The radiant dawn of reason broke, 
To free us from oppression’s thralls, 
And burst in twain the tyrant’s yoke; 
From whose proud dome the herald’s voice 
Proclaim’d a struggling nation free, 
And bid Columbia's sons rejoice, 
And shout the name of Liberty. 


Where first our untam'd eaglet rose, 
Stretch’d her hroad pinions to the sky, 
Spread terror o’er our haughty foes, 
And wav’'d the flag of freedom high; 
While grateful millions hail’d her flight 
The guardian of their destiny. | 
And rais’d to heav’n in o2#0ing might 
The glorious sh-ut of Liberty. 


Thon hattuw’d shrine! where knelt the bravo 
swno proudly spurn’d a mogarch’s laws, 
Why swore their country’s rights to save, 
Or perish in the holy cause; 
Where our devoted fathers gave 
Their blood an offering to be, 
And fear’d not in the strife to rave 
Amid the shouts of Liberty. 


| 
' 
Where he, the noble stranger, who 
Awid the din of toil and biood, 
Though olack the storm around him grew, 
Our generous friend and ally stood, 
Met the warm hand, the tearful eye 
Of gratitude, the bended knee, 
Whilst every throbbing heart beat high 
With inward shouts of Liberty. 


Temple of joy—divinely blest! 
Record of freedom’s brightest page ' 
Long—long—uprear thy sacred crest 
To grace a nation’s lasting age; 
While freemen crowd around thy fane 
\ In holy bonds of unity, ' 
And raise aloud the joyous strain, 


The glorious shout of Liberty. 
Munstret or MANAYUNK. 
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The following was sung at a meeting of colored people, 
op the 4th of July last, in New-York. ~ 


Hymn. 
Afric’s sons, awake, rejoice ! 
To you this day sounds freedom’s voice, 
This day to us our birthright’s given; 
United raise your thanks to heaven. 


May every son, with grateful heart, 
This day from others set apart: 

The hour that first proclaim’d us free, 
Shall be our lasting jubilee. 


When history unrols her page 

Of Africa’s decraded age, 

Then shall the dawn of freedom’s light 
A radiance shed o’er slavery's night. 


Come, raise your thankful voice to Heaven; 
Tous Religion’s truths are given; 

In lands where late the heathen trod, 

Now Ethiopia seeks her God. 


0! may He guide our rugged way; 
Our flame by mght, our cloud by day; 
Our injwiesletali forgive, — 

Aad by the Gospel’s precepts live. 


The following lines, addressed to Lapy Braon, are consid- 


Brron: 
There is a mystic thread of life, 


'zes and'tilled fields have arose on every side to 


{ Bourbon. 


ered, by Sir Watrer Scott, asthe finest production of 


There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond delight; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 


There isa voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast— 
I would not hear 4 seraph choir, 

Unless that voice could join the rest. 


There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek; 
But pallid, at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love than wosds can speak. 


There isalip, which mine hath press’d, 
And none had ever press‘d before— 

It vowed to make me sweetly bless’d, 
And mine—m:mine only press’d it mage. 


‘There is a bosom—al] my own— 
Hath pillow’d oft this aching head: 
A mouth, which smiles on me alone, 
An eye, whose tears with mine are shed, 


There are two hearts, whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet! 

That pulse to pulse, responsive still ! 
That both must heave—or cease to beat. 


There are two souls, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run— 

That when they part—they part!—ah no! 
They cannot part—ihese souls are one. 








WESTERN STATES. 

The unparalleled increase of population in the 
West—the mildness of the climate, and ‘fertility of 
the soil, have attracted the attentiea and admiration 
of our Eastern neighbors. Since the beginning of 
the present century, the tide of emigration has si- 
lently poured its thousands into the bosom of the 
wilderness. The forest has disappeared under the 
blowe of the sturdy backwoodsman, and gay villa- 


_——_ 





break the long chain of savage life, and to establish 
in its place the social anc peaceful habits of civiliza- 
tion. 

The six Western States were settled at different 
periods. The French made the first settlement at 
Vincennes, in Indiana, as early as 1730. Iilinois 
was next settled by the French at Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia in 1756, The first permanent settlement 
in Missouri was made in 1768, by the French of 
Kaskaskia and St. Philips, at St. Genevieve and 
Kentucky, then a part of Virginia, was 
settled by Col. Daniel Boone. Tennessee, attached 
at that time to North Carolina, was settled about 
the year 1775. Ohio was the last of the Western 
States in point of settlement. A company emigra- 
ted to it from New England in 1788; and formed 
the first regular settlement at Marietta in the spring 
of that year. 

The population of the Western States in 1860, 
may be stated in round numbers, at $80,000. In 
1820, the population amounted to 1,837,000, giving 
an increase unparalleled in the annals of any coun- 
try, of more than 1,450,000 inhabitants in 20 years 
—nearly fourfold. The population of the Westerr. 
States at the present time must be near 2,500,000. 
They contain 270,000 square miles. At the last 
census the average wanted a fraction of being seven 
persons to a square’mile. This average speaks a 
volume concerning the population the Western 
States at a future period may contain. From the 
fertility of their soil, they are capable without being 
burthened with an excess, of supporting a popula- 
tion of 150 persons to the square mile. This state- 
ment is far from being in excess: Wurtumburg in 
Germany, has a population of 178 persons to the 
square mile—Great Britain and Ireland 181—the 
Italian small states 187—Netherlands 2141 &c. 
At this rate they may contain at some future peri- 
od, more than forty million of inhabitants. 

O. S. Journal. 





From a Work entitled Sketches of Persia. 
The following admirable lines were inscribed up- 





So dearly wreath’d with mine alone, 
That destivy’s relentness knife 
Atonce must serve both or nohe. 


jon a golden crown having five sides which was 


First Side.—“ Consider the end_before you be~ 
gin, and before you advance provide a retreat, 
Give not unnecessary pain to any man, but Study 
the happiness of all. 

Ground not your dignity upon your power to 
hurt others.” 

Second Side.—* Take counsel before you com. 
mence any measure, and never trust its execution 
to the inexperienced. 

Sacrifice your property for your 
life for your religion. . 
Spend your time in establishing a good name 
and if you desire fortune learn contentment.” ' 
Third Side.—“ Grieve not for that which is bro- 
ken, stolen, burnt, or lost. 

Never give orders in another man’s house, ac- 
custom yourself to eat your bread at your ewn table. 
Make not yourself the captive of women. 
Fourth Side.— Take not a wife from a bad fa- 
mily, and seat not thyself with those who have no 
shame. r 

Keep thyself at a distance from those who are 


life, and your 


with that man who is insensible to kindness, 
Covet not the goods of others. 

Be guarded with monarchs, for they are like fire, 
which blazeth but destroyeth. 

Be sensible to your owa value, estimate justly the 
worth of others; and war not with those who are 
far above thee in fortune.” 

Fifth Side.—“ Fear Kings, women, and poets. 
Be envious of no man, and avoid being out of 
temper, Or thy life will pass in misery. ° 

Respect and protect the females of thy family. 
Be not the slave of anger; and in thy contests al- 
ways leave open the door of conciliation. 

Never let your expenses exceed your income. 
Plant a young tree or you cannot expect to cut 
down an old one. 

Stretch your legs no farther than the size of your 
carpet.” 














WANTS A SITUATION, 

In a Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store 
A young man of good habits, who can, if reqnired, give 
satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and 
left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 


Baltimore, 7th mo. 17th, 1827. 2t. 


' 
TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. 


THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
or six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the Estate 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leagues (thirty-six miles) 
from Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where the climate is, gener- 
ally, very similar to the summer and autumn, in Maryland. 
The lands are productive, and easily cultivated. 


Conditions. 

Each man shall have Ten Acres of land, for the term of 
ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
own. All the produce of the eight remaining years shall be 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesome 
ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm, twenty-five happy cultivators # 




















present. A. AUDAIN. 
July, 2, 1727, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OF THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is Tarez Doiiars per annum 
payable within six monihs of the time of subscribing.—but 8 
receipt will be given, if Two Dotuars anp Firry Cents # 
paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time that! 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless 
communicate their names through the medium of an # 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sum 
a distance, renders a strict adberence to this rule indisp® 
sably necessary. 

Subseribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their nam, 
if they are in arrears. ; 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communi? 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 

A:ldress BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor 





round in the tomb of Noosherwan. 


+ South-East corner of Market aud Gay Streets, Baltim 


incorrigible in bad habits, and hold no intercourse’ 
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